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BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT RATE UNCHANGED 


WASHINGTON -- The July unemployment rate for black workers was 18.5 percent, e 
unchanged from the previous month, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported. 


The rate for black adult men and women also remained about unchanged: 
16.8 percent for men and 15.5 percent for women. The rate for black teenagers 
remained at about 50 percent. 


For white workers, their unemployment rate was up 0.3 points to 8.7 percent. 
For white adult men, the rate was 7.9 percent, for women, 7.3 percent and 21 percent 
for teenagers. 


On a national basis, the bureau-reported that unemployment increased in July 
and employment remained near June levels, after seasonal adjustment. 


The nation's jobless rate rose from 9.5 to 9.8 percent, a post-World War II 
record. 


Total employment--as derived from the monthly survey of households--was about unchanged in 
July at 99.7 sillion. Nonfarm payroll employment--as derived from the sonthly survey of 
establishments--also was little changed, but employment continued to decline in s2anufacturing. 
Since the July 1981 pre-recession peak, total and nonfarm payroll ee have declined by 
1.1 and 1.6 million, respectively. 


Unemployment 


The number of unemployed persons rose by 360,000 in July to 10.8 million, seasonally 
adjusted. Since July 1981, che jobless total has increased by 2.9 willion persons. Ac 9.8 
percent, the overall unemployment rate was up 0.3 percentage point from June and 2.6 points over 
the year. 


Over-the-month increases were concentrated among adult women and ceenagers, whose rates 
reached 8.4 and 24.1 percent, respectively. While the race for adult men, 8.8 percent, was 
about unchanged over the gonth, it was above the rate for adult women for the third consecutive 
gonth. 


Increased joblessness among women and teenagers was also reflected in higher unezployzent 
among new entrants and reentrants to che labor force. The number of workers on layoff was 
unchanged in July, while the number of other job losers declined. 


Average duration of unemployment declined over the aonth, as the July increase in 
unemployment occurred among the short-term unemployed (those unemployed less than 5 weeks). The 
wean duration of unemployment declined almost one week to 15.6 weeks, while the median was down 
one and a half weeks to 3.3 weeks. 


Total Employsent and the Labor Force 


Total employment cose about in line with seasonal expectations in July and, at 99.7 saillion 
after seasonal adjustment, was about unchanged from the June level. wer the vear, total 


eaployzent was down by 1.1 million. The froportion of the population emploved in July was 57.2 
percent, about the same as ia che previous aoncth Suc 1.4 points lower than the July 198. level. 
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The civilian labor force, which has shown considurable volatility in recent sonths, rose by 
330,000 in July following a slightly larger decline in June. At 110.5 million persons in July, 
the labor force was up by 1.8 million over the year. Adult women accounted for 1.4 aillion of 
this increase and adult sen rose by 800,000; the teenage labor force declined, reflecting both 
teduced labor force participation and a decline in the size of their population. 


Industry Payroll Baployment 


Total nonagricultural payroll employsent was about unchanged in July at 89.8 sillion, 
following a June decline of 300,000 (as revised). July job gains in the service-producing 
sector largely offset continued employment declines in the goods-producing industries. Since 
July 1961, the number of nonfarm jobs has declined by 1.6 million, as only one-fifth of the 186 
industries comprising the BLS diffusion index of private nonagricultural payroll employment 
registered over-the-year increases. 


In the goods-producing sector, employment declined over the sonth in saanufacturing and 
mining, while construction was about unchanged. Cutbacks in awachinery accounted for almost half 
of the 90,000 aanufacturing employment decline. Employment in aachinery has fallen by 100,000 
in the last 2 wonths alone. The food processing and apparel industries also registered sizeable 
reductions, while smaller declines continued the long-term downtrends evident in most of the 
other sanufacturing industries. In all, manufacturing jobs were down by 1.5 aillion over the 
past year. Over this same period, job losses in mining and construction totaled 320,000. 


among the service-producing industries, services posted an employment gain of 55,000. 
Despite the recession, the services industry has grown by 450,000 jobs in the past year. In 
addition, there were smaller increases in trade and government. In contrast, employment in 
transportation and public utilities decIined by 25,000 in July and was down 115,000 over the 
year. 


Hours of Work 


The average workweek of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls edged upward 0.1 hour in July to 34.9 hours, seasonally adjusted. Average hours in 
aanufacturing also were up 0.1 hour to 39.3 hours, and overtime was unchanged at 2.4 hours. The 
factory workweek has risen for 3 straight months but was still 0.7 hour below the level of a 
year earlier. 


The index of aggregate weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private 
nonfara payrolls rose 0.1 percent in July to 105.0 (1977#100). The sanufacturing index declined 
0.3 percent to 88.3 and has fallen 11.4 percent since last July. 


Hourly and Weekly Earnings 


Average hourly earnings increased by 0.5 percent in July, while average weekly earnings rose 
9.8 percent, seasonally adjusted. Before adjustment for seasonality, average hourly earnings 
rose + cents in July to $7.67, 43 cents above the year-earlier level. Average weekly earnings, 
at $269.98, were up $2.93 over the gonth and $12.24 over the year. 


The Hourly Earnings Index 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) was 148.7 (1977#100) in July, seasonally adjusted, 0.4 
percent higher than in June. For the 12 sonths ended in July, the increase (before seasonal 
adjustment) was 6.9 percent. The HEI excludes the effects of two types of changes unrelated to 
underlying wage rate sovements--fluctuations in overtiae in manufacturing and iaterindustry 
eaployment shifts. In dollars of constant purchasing ower, che HEL increase¢ 9.1 percent 
during the l2-s0nth geriod ended in June. 
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BLACK OFFICIAL NAMED CHIEF 
OF ALIEN FARMWORKER CERTIFICATIONS 


WASHINGTON -- Charles I. Carter, a 19-year career official in the Federal 
government, has been named chief of the division of agricultural certifications 
in the U.S. Department of Labor's Employment and Training Administration. 


Carter, 38, will be responsible for the administration of policies and 
regulations for the admission of aliens to the U.S. as temporary agricultural 
workers. The division annually certifies approximately 15,000-20,000 temporary 
alien farm workers, mostly to harvest sugar cane, apples, and other crops. An 
“adverse effect" wage rate is established annually by the division to be paid 
such workers--a rate that protects the wages of domestic agricultural workers. 


Carter formerly served for 4 years as director of the Targeted Jobs Tax 
Credit program in the Labor Department. He has also held a variety of other 
high-level positions in the department including executive assistant to the 
assistant secretary of labor, special assistant to the deputy manpower administrator, 
acting chief of regional operations, and director of farmworker programs. 


Carter is a native of Huntington, W.Va., and a graduate of Huntington High 
School in 1962. He attended the University of Maryland and Harvard University 
Summer School. . 


He has two daughters, Tammy and Tonya, and makes his home in Brookeville, Md. 
He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Carter of Dayton, Ohio. 


### 
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DONOVAN TO ESTABLISH GROUP TO 
WORK WITH STATE LABOR COMMISSIONERS 


WASHINGTON -- Labor Secretary Raymond J. Donovan is establishing a permanent 
group in the U.S. Labor Department to work with state labor commissioners in 
resolving common problems. 


As the Administration's “new federalism" program is instituted, Donovan said, 
“we will work together to resolve labor-related issues. This permanent working 
group will deal with state labor commissioners on both a collective and an 
individual basis.” 


In a speech before the National Association of Government Labor Officials 
(NAGLO) conference in Ashville, N.C., Donovan said: 


“++I want to stress my belief that the Labor Nepartment cannot develop 
the programs and policies this country needs without your help. For too long, 
Washington has made decisions, and then dumped them on your doorsteps. We can't 
go on like that.” 


Donovan told the NAGLO officials that there must be “greater and more 
improved communication between state labor commissioners and the Labor Department." 


The group will meet regularly to discuss the interests of the commissioners 
and to get their input on a wide range of issues of mutual concern, Donovan 
said. 


Donovan cited several areas of mutual interest which have been addressed 
by the Reagan Administration and which are of interest to the various states. 
These include: 


-- Occupational safety and health. Donovan said that, as part of his 
department's OSH reform eHorts, "we are trying to achieve greater labor- 
management cooperation. Safety and health agreements between workers and 


management are the single best guarantee we can have that the workplace is not 
dangerous." 


Expressing pride with the Department's accomplishments under OSHA, 
he said we believe “the most effective hed to run this program is at the local 
level.” 


He noted that 23 states have assumed responsibility for the enforcement of 
OSHA standards. “A well-planned, properly administered and specifically targeted 
state plan,” he said, is more effective than a monolithic federal plan." 


a oe 
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-- Employnent and training. Citing the problems encountered under .CETA, 
he said, “the nation stands on the verge of having an employment and training 
system which will be financially responsible, which will crezte meaningful jobs 


and which will be run by the people most capable of running then --...business, 
l.bor and government officials of the individual states." 


He noted that the Administration strongly supports Senate Bill 2036. Its 
major features include: funds going to the states as block grants to the 
governor; a requirement that less than 70 percent of the funds, after deductions 
for the governor's administrative costs, go for training, and provision for 
qreater participation of the private sector. . 


-- Pensions. Regarding the security of private pension plans, the Cabinet 
officer said, "My position is clear: No workers should have to fear the loss of 
hard-earned pension benefits." 


For this reason, he said, the Labor Department during this administration 
wa. expanded the staff assigned to litigation under the Employee Retirement 
Inceae Security Act by over 40 percent. 


Last year alone, he added, the Department initiated 31 legal cases under 
this law compared with only 67 cases in the five years before 1931. 


Just yesterday, he noted, he proposed legislation “to give the government 
avcater power to enforce the law, and to assure that innocent workers or 
caployers are not harined when action must be taken against the plan." 


ee? 
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J08 CORPS HONORS 
‘ MINORITY GROUP ENROLLEES 


WASHINGTON -- Two black youths in the Job Corps’ Annual Arts ‘and Crafts Contest 
were honored at a U.S. Department of Labor ceremony. . 


They are: Marcella Garland of the Phoenix Job Corps Center and Melvin F. Whitsett 
of the Turner (Albany, Ga.) Job Corps Center. They were among 12 first-prize winners 
whose work was selected from entries by enrollees at most of the 107 Job Corps 
centers across the country. Their work was displayed at the ceremony. Four Hispanic 
youths also received awards. 


A highlight of the ceremony was the induction of Faustina Venescia Solano, 20, 
into the Job Corps Hall of Fame. Solano received the 198] award for her community 
service and educational achievements at both the Oneonta Job Corps Center in New 
York and the New York State University (SUNY) at Brockport where she is currently a 
pre-med student. 


The Honorable Luke C. Moore, judge, Superior Court of the District of Columbia, 
and keynote speaker, commended the Labor Department for its efforts in serving youth. 
He called the department's Job Corps program a “success story." 


Judge Moore observed that the dedicated staff of the Job Corps centers have 
succeeded in rechanneling and recycling the attitudes of youth in a positive manner. 


Moore called the award winners “our triumphs" and expressed confidence in. their 
future, telling them, “You will be a credit to your community and to yourself." 


The Job Corps program is administered by the U.S. Department of Labor's Employment 
and Training Administration. 


### 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL “TESTIFIES 
ON PROPOSED CHILD LABOR REGULATIONS 


WASHINGTON -- Wage and Hour Administrator William M. Otter testified before 
the House Subcommittee on Labor Standards to explain the Wage and Hour Division's 
proposed regulations to modify the child labor rules for 14 and 15-year-olds. 


Noting that the revision process had been underway since 
1977, Otter said that the proposed changes would make the regulations 
“more rational and reasonable." 


Otter said that prior to publication on July 16 of the 
proposed changes, the Department had commissioned a study by the 
National Child Labor Committee (NCLC), conducted meetings with 
interested groups and received hundreds of inquiries from employers, 
parents, teenagers and members of Congress requesting that the 
Department move forward with regulatory amendments. To illustrate 
this need, Otter read to the Committee several typical letters 
received by the Department, including this one from a parent: 


"My son, John .. ., is 14 years old. He will be 15 in ‘ 
April. He has been working a year to save money for a car 

and to help pay for a trip to Vienna his school orchestra is 
taking in the summer of 1982. 


"John works as a bus boy on Friday and Saturday nights .. .- 
He loves his work and the friends he's made there. The 
Labor Department informed his employer it is illegal for 
John ‘to work these nights. He may work until 7:00 on school 
nights (which would take him out of athletics). But he 
can't work until 11:00 on Friday and Saturday night when he 
could sleep late the next day. : 


"This pizza parlour has ‘cartoon characters’ that dance. 
They are 13, 14 and 15-year-old girls. They may still work 
there because they are ‘performing artists'! If John were 
willing to be a ‘dancing duck' he could still work there! 


"It's also all right for 10, 12, and 14-year-old paper bo 

to work all hours in any kind of ueithes. aumaae a. 
But I'm not allowed to drive my son to work and pick him up, 
knowing where he is and what he's doing. John no longer has 
a job on Friday and Saturdays. He's now free to go to the 
local recreation center and smoke pot with some of the other 
boys -- out by the swimming pool. 


ad feel this is not only a terrible travesty of justice, and 
an impingment on my right as a parent, but it is stupid. 


“I have already checked with your office. They were very 
courteous and checked into this. But they say this is the 
law. 


-more- 
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“I want the law changed -- or at least a waiver of some kind 
, for John. 


"It's 10:00 Friday night and for the first time in a year I 
don't know where my child is. 


“I will appreciate any help. Thank you.” 


In discussing the specific proposed changes in allowable 
work, Otter emphasized the need to respond to these kinds of 
inquiries and to explain to employers, parents, and teenage workers 
why the Government has not reviewed in over 40 years the often 
artificial and unreasonable barriers to employment contained in 
the current regulations. 


Otter emphasized that the proposals not only opened additional 
job opportunities for teenagers, but in many important respects, 
would toughen the current standards to better protect the safety 
of these workers. For example, the proposal would amend the " 
current regulations in order to totally prohibit working over an 
open flame; the proposal would also extend to all industries the 
prohibition relating to working on ladders and scaffolds, which 
currently applies only to retail, food service, and gasoline 
service establishments; the proposal would exterid the current 
limitations on the use of power driven machinery to also include 
prohibitions on the setting-up, adjusting, cleaning, oiling, and 
repairing of such machinery, including the loading and unloading 
ef goods from-and-to conveyors; and the proposal would, unlike 
the current regulations, totally ban any employment in boiler 
rooms. 


Otter further noted that safe work activities which are now 
permitted when done for certain types of employers, such as 
retailers, would also be permitted under the proposal when done 
for non-retailing establishments. These activities would include, 
for example, stock clerking; filling customer orders; messenger 
work by foot, bicycle, or public transportation; operating 
household-type appliances such as vacuum cleaners and dishwashers; 
and working as a cashier. “No employment would be permitted, 
however, in manufacturing or mining," Otter said. 


In addition to these proposed changes relating to permissable 
and non-permissable types of employment activities, Otter discussed 
the Wage and Hour Division's proposal to allow 14 and 15-year-old 


teenagers additional hours in which to have employment. The 
proposal would only increase by 1 hour the amount of work permitted 
after school hours on any day during a school week; the current 
regulation allows 3 hours of employment. The proposal would also 
allow the teenagers, within that 4 hours limitation, to work 

until 9:00 p.m., rather than the 7:00 p.m. limitation in the 
current rules. Under the proposal, a 10:00 p.m. curfew would be 
established for evening work when there is no school the next 

aay. 





-more- 
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Otter noted that there has been some concern about whether 
any change in the child labor regulations would result in displace- 
ment of older teenage workers by 14 and 15-year-old workers. "No 
such displacement would occur," Otter said, pointing out that 
even a 10% increase in 14 and 15-year-old workers (which is much 
higher than we would expect from prior experience) would increase 
the unemployment rate of 16 to 19-year-olds by only .2 of one 
percent. Displacement of adult males “would be imperceptible,” 
Otter said. 


Otter emphasized that the Wage and Hour Division expected a 
significant amount of comment on its proposals and that all such 
comment would be carefully analyzed before a final regulation was 
promulgated. 


# # # 
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Xx PAY BENEF 


WASHINGTON -- Eligible jobless workers in Kansas will receive up to 13 
additional weeks of unemployment insurance (UI) benefits starting the week of 
Aug. 8, the U.S. Labor Department's Employment and Training Administration announced. 


Workers who have exhausted their regular state benefits of 
up to 26 weeks are eligible for the extended benefits. 


EB went into effect in Kansas when the average statewide 
13-week insured unemployment rate (IUR) exceeded 4 percent for the 
week ending July 24, and that rate -- at 4.0] percent -- was at least 
20 percent higher than it averaged during the corresponding 13-week 
period in the preceding two years. (The IUR is based on the number of 
persons covered by UI who are currently claiming regular state unemploy- 
ment benefits.) 


The last time EB were paid in Kansas was for the week ending Jan. 24, 
1981. Once EB triggers on, the program must remain in effect for at 
least 13 weeks. 


As of Aug. 8, the extended benefits program will be operating in 
25 states (plus Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands): 


Alaska Kentucky North Carolina Tennessee 
Arizona Louisiana Ohio Utah 
California Michigan Oregon Vermont 

Idaho Mississippi Pennsylvania Washington 
Illinois Montana Rhode Island West Virginia 
Iowa Nevada South Carolina Wisconsin 
Kansas 


Unemployment compensation is administered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Service in the Department's Employment and Training Administration. 
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VARIETY OF LAWS INCLUDE 
EMPLOYEE PROTECTION PROVISIONS 


(Another in a series on laws and programs administered by the U.S. Department of 
Labor protecting workers. ) 


WASHINGTON -- More than a dozen Federal laws covering a wide variety of 
subjects contain provisions that are administered by the Department of Labor.and 
are intended to protect employees who might be adversely affected by the legislation. 


These laws have primary purposes that range from improvement of mass 
transportation to expansion of a national park to deregulation of the airline 
industry. What they have in common is that they include provisions designed 
to safeguard the rights and benefits of peoole who work in jobs that may be 
affected by regulatory or other action taken by the Federal Government. 


The employee protection provisions of these laws differ considerably in 
what they cover and how they operate. For example, to be eligible for Federal 
funds under the Urban Mass Transportation Act, state and local governments 
must make employee protection arrangements. The Redwood National Sark Act 
provides pay and benefit protection for timber industry workers who lose their 
jobs as a result of expansion of the park. 4nd the Airline Deregulation Act 
calls for hiring rights and other protections for employees affected by 
deregulation of the industry. 


The employee protection program under the UMTA is the oldest and the 
biggest in terms of number of employees covered. Under the UMT4, when a mass 
transportation system is acquired, imoroved or operated by any state or local 
public body or agency with the use of federal funds, employee orotection 
arrangements must be made and certified by the Secretary of Labor. 


The protective arrangenents must include, but are not limited to, 
orovisions for: 


-- Preserving rights, orivileges and benefits (including continuation of 
pension rights and benefits) under existing collective bargaining aqreements 
or otherwise. 

-- Continuing collective bargaining rights. 

-- °rotecting individual emoloyees against a worsening of their oositions 
with resoect to their emoloyment. 


-- Assuring employment to emoloyees of acquired mass transoortation 
systems and oriority reemployment for emoloyees terminated or laid off. 
-- Paid training or retraining srograms. 


Tne contract granting the federal assistance must specify the terns and 
conditions of the srotective arrangements. 


Cooies of aoolications for federal assistance are furnished ov the 
Jepartnent of Transoortation to the Jecartnent of Labor's Labor-Manazenent 
Services Administration (LMSA) for review. The aoolications are accomoanied 
by a request for certification by the Secretary of Labor. 
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“In nearly all cases, the language of the protective agreement is developed 
as a result of bargaining and negotiation. LMSA refers cooles of the 
aolication for federal assistance to 7 labor organizations representing ’ 
urban mass transportation emoloyees in the oroject's service area which may be 
affected and notifies the applicant of such referral. LMSA then solicits the. 
views of the affected unions and the applicant concerning aporooriate terms 
and conditions of employee protection. 


The individual parties involved are encouraged to reach agreement on 
employee protective terms and conditions. LMSA will furnish technical and - 
mediatory assistance to the parties if needed. When an agreement is reached, 
LMSA reviews the agreement to insure that it provides protections meeting the 
Tequirements of the law and certifies the agreement to the Urban Mass 
Transoortation Administration. In the event no agreement is reached, the 
Secretary of Labor may deternine the terns and conditions on which 
certification shall be based. 


If transportation emoloyees in the service area of a proposed oroject are 
not reoresented for collective bargaining ournoses, the Labor Denartment, in 
its letter of certification, sets the terms and conditions applying to 


emoloyee protection. 


Although the Department's role in employee protection programs other than 
that under UMTA varies depending on the specific law involved, it is generally 
resconsible for assuring that emoloyees get the benefits and protections to 
which they are entitled. The Department often is also resoonsidle for 
apdoroving employee protection arrangements made by the interested parties and 
may assist in developing then. 


In addition to the Urban Mass Transoortation Act, the Airline Deregulation 
Act and the Redwood National Park Act, other major emoloyee orotection 
orovisions administered by the Labor Department are contained in the Health 
Planning and Yesources Development Act, Rail Passenger Service dct, Railroad 
Revitalization and Regulatory %eform Act, Developmentally Disabled Assistance 
and 2ill of Rights Act, Juvenile | omens and Delinquency Prevention Act, and 
Special Health Revenue "Sharing Ac 


For further information, contact the Office of Labor-Management Selations 
Services, Division of Employee Protection Programs, 00m N5S639, 299. 
Constitution Avenue, N. 4., Washington, 9. C. 20216. 


: eet 
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Veterans seeking employment can visit one of the more than 2,500 local Job 
Service offices for assistance. All Job Service offices have at least one specially 
trained person who works directly with veterans. Services include interviewing, 
counseling, aptitude testing, job development and referral to job openings, according 
to the U.S. Department of Labor. 


### 


The Work Incentive (WIN) program helps individuals and their families make 
the transition from welfare to jobs and economic independence. At the end of 
fiscal 1981, slightly more than 1.5 million persons receiving or applying for 
public assistance were registered with the WIN program, according to the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 


### 
Participation in apprenticeship by members of minority group members increased 


to 18.4 percent of all apprentices in fiscal 1981, up from 17.1 percent at the end 
of the previous fiscal year, according to the Labor Department's 1981 annual report. 


## # 





